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THE ARMOURY. 


. JUNE, 1873. 








Motes of the ABonth. 


‘THE speeches in the House of Commons on Mr. Bouverie’s mo- 

tion with reference to the injustice and hardship inflicted by 
the Irish Education Board on Father O’Keefe at the instance of 
Cardinal Cullen have,done much to promote a right understanding 
of the merits of the case in England. When the trials are over we 
purpose to review the whole case ; but meantime it may be sufficient 
to observe that, apart from all accidental details, its distinctive 
features were prominently and clearly brought out in the speech 
of Dr. Ball. “ Here,” said the learned member, “ was an individual 
taking upon himself to exercise authority, reciting that his authority 
was not by consent, nor by his office as a bishop, but by an instrument 
giving him special authority direct from a foreign power to adjudicate 
upon the property and upon the rights of a British subject.” - Was that 
document legal? “Two Catholic Judges, Barry and Fitzgerald, 
pronounced it illegal. J//egality, however, was not the whole of tt. This 
was a document which touched the supremacy. And he challenged the 
contradiction of the law officers of the crown when he said that what- 
ever touched the supremacy was a misdemeanour in common law. . . . 
This was not an ordinary case. There was no precedent of an Irish 
priest having ventured to come into conflict with the legate of Rome 
and boldly proclaim, as Mr. O’Keefe had done, that the Bull Jn 
Coena Domini was not law in Ireland.” 


In the Armoury for March we drew attention to the salutary check 
which Vice-Chancellor Malins had given to Papal raids on Protes- 
tant children. Against this decision the Popish party appealed, and 
we have now the satisfaction of recording that the result of the appeal 
has been to sustain the decision of the Vice-Chancellor and to con- 
tinue to her Protestant guardians the custody and education of the 
orphan girl Mary Ellen Andrews. 


Two important documents have just been laid before the bishops. 
Four hundred and eighty persons calling themselves “ Priests of the 
Church of England” have had the temerity to ask the Upper House | 
of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury “to consider the 
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advisability of providing for the Zicensing of duly qualified confessors, 
in accordance with the canon law.” For answer, the bishops agreed 
in an unanimous reprobation of the practice which it was now sought 
to legalize ; and in this reprobation, to their own high honour and 
to the great satisfaction of the Church and the country, His Grace 
the Primate and his lordship the Bishop of London were particularly 
prominent. 

The other document is of a very different character. It was presen- 
ted on the part of the Church Association to the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York by a deputation of great weight and influence, and by it 
sixty-two thousand lay members of the Church of England (including 
peers, members of Parliament, magistrates, and other social nota- 
bilities) asked that the old Protestant character of the Reformed 
Church might be secured, and that Ritualistic innovations might be 
repressed within the limits prescribed by the law. This important 
memorial was received in a manner which augurs well for the future. 
When the chairman of the Association “ invited the attention of their 
lordships to their own utterances on the subject of Ritualism,” he 

‘was met with no ambiguas voces, no oracular evading of the question. 
“Tt should be no fault of theirs,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


with an energy which was warmly appreciated by his hearers, “ if 


the law remained a dead letter,” and since it had been suggested by 
some of the speakers that the bishops were themselves not unani- 
mous in their dislike of the new ceremonies, His Grace proceeded to 
to give them a decisive assurance on that head : “ He was quite sure 
not one of them was in favour of Ritualism.” Even the Zad/et is 
struck with this tone and attitude ;,and while curious to see how the 
Ritualist faction will deal with this fresh rebuke, concludes by 
saying : “ Meanwhile impartial observers will say that either they 
are defending error or their bishops opposing truth. Whichever 
conclusion Ritualists adopt they can only maintain their actual 
position by assuring their disciples that nothing is less worthy of their 
respect than the unanimous teaching of their bishops.” 


With respect to Fore1cn AFrrairs we have only space to note that 
the German State Council has unanimously determined to expel the 
Monastic Orders of Redemptorists and Lazarists, and the Congrega- 
tions of the Holy Ghost and the most Holy Heart, as coming under 
the law against the Jesuits. Within six months their convents must 
be closed. 

Tn this connection it must be added that the Judependance Belge 
publishes a telegram from Munich stating that the Bavarian Govern- 
ment having learnt that the Order of the Redemptorists was an 


affiliated branch of the Jesuits, has directed their expulsion from 
Bavarian territory. 
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Footprints. 
V.—Isaac Barrow. 


[)STINGUISHED as is the month of May on so many other 

grounds, the galaxy of illustrious names found in its obituary 
furnish not its least distinction. It was on the 6th of May, (1821,) 
that Buonaparte died : 


‘*A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.” * 


On the 17th (1838) died Prince Talleyrand, whose shrewdness even 
Cowper praised. Frederick III., the unfortunate Emperor of Austria, 
died on the 2zoth(1493.) The celebrated chemist Lavoisier was guillo- 
tined at Paris by the Revolutionistson the 8th(1794.) Christopher Smart 
(“Poor Kit Smart!”) who is said to have written poems at four years of 
age, died on the 19th (1770.) On the 2oth Columbus died, 1506. His 
last words were : “Jn manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum.” 
De Barneveldt the great Dutch statesman who was unjustly beheaded 
on the 13th, 1619, in the 72nd year of his age, cried with his last 
breath, ‘‘O God! what then is man?” as he bent his head to the 
sword that severed it from his body and sent the inquiring spirit to 
learn the great mystery for which it longed. Henry Grattan died on 
the 14th, (1820,) saying to the friends around his bed, ‘Don’t be hard 
upon Castlereagh ; he loves our country!” On the 16th, 1727, died 
Catharine I. of Russia, widow of Peter the Great. On the 26th, 
1782, died Emerson, the eccentric mathematician. And on the 27th, 
1703, Samuel Pepys, of whom Sir Walter Scott says, “The variety 
of Pepys’ tastes and pursuits led him into almost every department 
of life ;” while Lockhart denounces him as “A vain, silly, transparent 
coxcomb, without either solid talents or solid virtues.” Pope, ‘the 
true deacon of his craft,” died on the 30th, 1744; and Louis XV. 
on the roth, thirty years later. The author of ‘“ Vathek,” William 
Beckford, apostrophized by Lord Byron in “ Childe Harold” in the 
stanza beginning, 


‘‘ There, thou, too, Vathek, England’s wealthiest son !”’ 
died at Bath on the 2nd, 1844; and Thomas Hood, 
‘© Of gentle heart and open hand,” 


as poor as Beckford was rich, died on the 3rd in the following year. 

On not a few of these names we are strongly tempted to linger. 
On that of Pope, for example, who though a Romanist was anything 
but a papist, and who thus serves, like an old landmark long since 
submerged, to show the shifting of the currents and the rapid rising of 
the tide.t Columbus, as his last words similarly show, was hardly even 
a Romanist. How those words stand out in contrast with the popular 





* Pope. + Sir Walter Scott. t See below, p. 89. 
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litanies of Mary current in our own time! Here is another example :— 
“T am now like the ripe corn, ready for the sickle of death ; and by 
the mercy of my Redeemer have strong hopes of being translated into 
His garner.” Yet these are the words of a cardinal—a veritable 
rara avis—the celebrated Cardinal de Solis, Archbishop of Seville, 
who died on the 23rd of May, 1785, at the age of a hundred and ten, 
after having outlived his father, Don Antonio de Solis (historiographer 
to Philip IV., and author of “ The Conquest of Mexico ”), for nearly a 
century. “Glorious old age!” said the King of Spain when he heard 
of the prelate’s decease, “ would to heaven that he had appointed a 
successor, for the people of Seville have so long been used to 
excellence that they will never be satisfied with the best prelate I can 
send them.” 

But as examples of the special excellence’ of which we trace the 
footprints in the Armoury none of these are to be compared with the 
illustrious names of Isaac Barrow, who died on the 4th of May, 
1677, and Thomas Chalmers, who expired with the last day of the 
month in 1847. Of these dates the latter is still so recent as to render 
unnecessary anything like a biography in this place ; but the former, 
from its remoteness, renders a brief sketch of this sort by no means 
superfluous. 


Dr. Isaac Barrow, born in London, October, 1630, was sent at 
an early age to the Charterhouse, and destined for a scholar. Here, 
however, he was chiefly distinguished by the frequency and skill of his 
pugilistic encounters and the negligence of his dress. ‘‘ For his book, 
he minded it not; nay, there was then so little appearance of that 
comfort which his father afterwards received from him that he often 
solemnly wished that if it pleased God to take away any of his children 
it might be his son Isaac.” But when at the early age of fifteen 
he entered as a student at Trinity College, Cambridge, he seemed to 
undergo an entire change. The reckless lad became an ardent, in- 
defatigable scholar, an acute mathematician, and a profound divine. 
Not that the characteristics of his boyhood ever quite forsook him ; 
but they were modified. He was a sloven to the last ; but it was the 
negligence of the hard student, not of the idle truant. He retained 
all his combativeness, but transferred it to the sphere of mind. Two 
instances of his personal courage are well known. The first occurred 
during his travels, when the ship in which he sailed for Constantinople 
was attacked by pirates; and Barrow, disdaining the shelter of the 
hold, manfully fought at the guns on deck. The other was an en- 
counter with a furious mastiff which, having rushed upon him in the 
dark, he seized by the throat, and, rather than kill the animal, held it 
fast to the ground till he was released. 

True to the paternal loyalty, Barrow on entering the University 
refused to take the covenant; but this “ Malignancy” was kindly 
(and wisely) connived at by the authorities. Laying his hand on his 
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head one day, Dr. Hill, master of Trinity College, said, “ ‘Thou art a 
good lad ; ’tis pity thou art a Cavalier.” On another occasion, when 
Barrow had excited special displeasure by his loyal and episcopal 
predilections, the same good man overruled the rest by the remark, 
“ Barrow is a better man than any of us.” Speaking of the Episcopal 
Church in those times, he says, “‘ There was hardly anything in her 
that pride could despise, that calumny could accuse, or that well- 
regulated minds could find wanting. She admitted neither old corrup- 
tions nor new-fangled fancies. Simple she was indeed, and yet not 
destitute of those ornaments with which ancient piety and well-con- 
sulted prudence had furnished her.” Is it any wonder that the In- 
dependents found it difficult to tolerate language like this ? 

In 1649 he was chosen fellow of his college, and in 1660, after four 
years of foreign travel, was unanimously elected to the Greek pro- 
fessorship. . But the two mathematical professorships that followed 
gave scope for more congenial study, and the world-wide celebrity he 
attained in that department is sustained even at the present day by 
the association of his name with that of his more illustrious pupil Sir 
Isaac Newton. In 1670 he was by mandate created Doctor in Divi- 
nity. But his only preferment in the Church which he had done so 
much to serve was a small sinecure in Wales, which he owed to his 
uncle, the Bishop of St. Asaph, whose namesake he was ; and after- 
wards a prebendal stall in the cathedral of Salisbury from his friend 
the bishop of that place, Dr. Seth Ward. At length in 1672, five 
years before his death, he obtained the mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. On the occasion of this promotion His Majesty was 
pleased to say that “‘he had given it to the best scholar in England.” 
He said more than this, and more characteristically, that Barrow 
“was not a fair man : he left nothing to be said by any one who came 
after him.” Posterity, however, will.generally agree that, judging 
by the monarch’s own estimate of the man, and by the value attached 
by both to the dignity of the episcopate, the gift was far beneath Dr. 
Barrow’s deserts, and that he had too good reason for complaining as 
he did in an unpublished poem :— 

‘*Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo, 
Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus.” 
Or, as Dr. Kippis has rendered the lines :— 
‘* Thy restoration, royal Charles, I see ; 
By none more wish’d, by none less felt, than me.” 
In his humility, however, Barrow, though sensible of the slight, was 
not only content with his mastership, but, dispensing with some of 
its more expensive perquisites, such as the luxury of a coach, he 
devoted himself and most of his revenue to advance the interests of 
the college. While thus employed he was suddenly cut off in the 
prime of life by a malignant fever. He died in mean lodgings at a 
saddler’s near Charing Cross, but was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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Of his magnum opus, the “ Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy,” 
Archbishop Tillotson pithily observes that, “‘ He has said enough to 
silence the controversy for ever, and to deter all wise men, of both 
sides, from meddling any further with it.” This anticipation has been 
abundantly fulfilled. Barrow’s treatise has never been answered. 
For in the words of a modern critic, ‘‘ We can imagine nothing where- 
unto to liken the glorious work of Barrow but the mighty telescope 
of Herschel, an instrument which brings up from the abyss of space 
a countless multitude of luminaries which hide themselves from the 
search of unassisted vision. Even so does the gigantic labour of 
Barrow call up from the depths of antiquity a galaxy of witnesses, 
which pass over our field of view in perfect order and distinctness, and 
shed a broad and steady illumination over the path of the inquirer.”* 


ViL.—TuHomas CHALMERS. 


VV Sen Luther, engaged in other avocations as incessant as they 
' were multifarious, astonished the world by the production of 
his German Bible, and was met with the natural inquiry, “ How could 
you possibly find time for it?” he answered simply, “ Vid/a dies 
sine linea.” ‘This motto, the secret of indefatigable labour, was illus- 
trated in Chalmers’ untiring industry hardly less than in Luther's. 
In 1841 he commenced two series of Biblical Expositions, both of 
which he continued with unbroken regularity to the day of his 
decease, notwithstanding the continued pressure of other and previous 
engagements. ‘Go where he might,” says his eminent biographer, 
referring to this biblical industry, “however he might be engaged, 
each week-day had its few verses read, thought over, written upon ; 
each Sabbath-day had its two chapters, one in the Old and the other 
in the New Testament, with the two trains of meditative devotion 
recorded to which the reading of them respectively gave birth. 
When absent from home or when the manuscript books in which 
they were ordinarily inserted were not beside him he wrote in short- 
hand, very carefully entering what was thus written in the larger volumes 
afterwards. Nota trace of haste nor of the extreme pressure from 
without to which he was often subjected is exhibited in the hand- 
writing of these volumes. There are but few words omitted— 
scarcely any erased. This singular correctness was a general 
characteristic of his compositions. His lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans were written during the most hurried and overburdened 
period of his life ; and when, many years afterwards, they were given 
out to be copied for the press scarcely a blot or an erasure or a cor- 
rection was found in them, and they were printed off exactly as they 
had originally been written.” 





* “British Critic,” Vol. ii, p. 149. 
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Standing as he did, foremost in the front rank of those consecrated 
men who are “set for the defence of the Gospel,” the peroration of 
the Third of the Astronomical Discourses has always seemed to us 
specially worthy of the theme and of his devotion to it. It is so 
germane to the purpose of the Armoury that we transcribe it entire :— 

“ Anxious as we are to put everything that bears upon the Christian 
argument into all its lights, and fearless as we feel for the result of 
a most thorough sifting of it, and thinking as we do think it, the 
foulest scorn that any pigmy philosopher of the day should mince 
his ambiguous scepticism to a set of giddy and ignorant admirers, or 
that a half-learned and superficial public should associate with the 
Christian priesthood the blindness and the bigotry of a sinking 
cause—with these feelings we are rot disposed to shun a single 
question that may be started on the subject of the Christian evidences. 
There is not one of its parts or bearings which needs the shelter of 
a disguise thrown over it. Let the priests of another faith ply their 
prudential expedients and look so wise and so wary in the execution 
of them. But Christianity stands in a higher and firmer attitude. 
The defensive armour of a shrinking or timid policy does not suit 
her. Hers is the naked majesty of truth, and with all the grandeur 
of age, but with none of its infirmities, has she come down to us and 
gathered new strength from the battles she has won in the many con- 
troversies of many generations. With such a religion as this there is 
nothing to hide. All should be above board. And the broadest 
light of day should be made fully and freely to circulate throughout 
all her secrecies. But secrets she has none. To her belong the 
frankness and the simplicity of conscious greatness ; and whether 
she has to contend with the pride of philosophy or to stand in fronted 
opposition to the prejudices of the multitude she does it upon her 
own strength, and spurns all the props and all the auxiliaries of super- 
stition away from her.” 





Canst Chou Speak Greek? 


AS a pendant to our former paper on this subject, and an intro- 
duction to those Scriptural illustrations of its importance which 
the pressure on our space compels us again to postpone, we confine 
ourselves in this number to a brief historical retrospect of the mar- 
vellous process by which, through many eventful centuries, the Greek 
tongue was prepared to become the chosen vehicle of inspired 
teaching. And this retrospect we cannot do better than give in the 
words of the late Dean Alford, as found in his very valuable lecture 
“On the Intelligent Study of Scripture :—” 
““When God intended to reveal to man the glorious gospel of 
Christ, the gospel of man’s body, soul, and spirit, He prepared a 
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wonderful instrument for that revelation. Whole centuries was He 
making His preparations. In the fairest portion of the south of 
Europe, amidst the deep indented coasts, and rocky valleys, and 
snow-clad ranges of Greece, grew up to perfection the most beautiful, 
subtle, and powerful language that has ever flowed from the tongue of 
man. Its origin, in gradual derivation from the primitive Oriental 
tongues, is veiled in obscurity. Nine hundred years before Christ it 
poured out its first and noblest human utterance, whose echoes have 
never died away. 
‘Far in the mythical East, in the haze of history’s morning, 
Pealed its swells and falls from the glorious trumpet of Homer.’ 
In it sung the greatest poets, spoke the greatest orators, wrote the 
greatest historians, whom the world has ever seen. Among the keen 
intellectual people of Athens it received its edge and polish. There 
every minutest turn of human thought found expression ; every 
particle of transition, exquisite, and requiring almost microscopic 
mental discernment, was employed by it, and by no other tongue upon 
earth. There never was such a language to minister to, never such 
an one to educate, the mind of man. At the same time it was an 
easy language, attractive and melodious, soon acquired, even in its 
most delicate shades of expression,— 
‘ Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing full.’ 

‘Such an instrument was God long ages in making ready ; and we 
Christians, who can look back on history in God’s light, know that 
Homer, and Hesiod, and Sophocles, and the rest, did not sing, nor 
Herodotus, and Thucydides, and Xenophon write, nor Demosthenes 
and his rivals speak, for their own glory, or for the delight of the 
human intellect merely, but because they were God’s unconscious 
workmen, sharpening, and brightening, and perfecting the instrument 
which He would use for his world-wide work of love. 

“Well, ages passed on; the weapon was welded in the forge of 
thought ; tempered in conflicts for freedom ; tested in many a work of 
beauty ; tried in many an achievement of power. Never has man’s 
intellect culminated since to the height of Plato. Eloquence, poesy, 
narrative, had all found their models in this wonderful tongue. 
Philosophy had used it for the subtlest disquisitions of thought ; never 
since have men searched, and distinguished, and discussed like 
Aristotle—“the king of those that know.” Then, at this very 
juncture, when all was now ready, God raised up a conqueror who 
overran the East—the Grecian Alexander—a man of letters, the pupil 
himself of Aristotle. Wherever his conquests spread, he carried the 
tongue of Greece; and through him, and the subsequent wider 
empire of the Romans, Greek became the civilized language of the 
world, the language of man’s mind, wherever men thought and felt ; 
nay, more, the language of commerce and ordinary intercourse 
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throughout the East, composed as was the population of every city of 
mingled races and tongues. But God did more than all this. In the 
great city of Alexandria in Egypt, the same Alexander, its founder, 
planted a numerous colony of Jews together with the Grecian popula- 
tion. There the Greek language and literature became wedded to 
the Hebrew theology. There that Greek version of the Scriptures 
was made from which our Lord and His apostles quoted ; there 
those terms and those thoughts became familiar which afterwards 
flowed from the pens of the New Testament writers in their inspired 
declarations of truth. 

“Such was the wonderful preparation for the vehicle of God’s will in 
the gospel. 

“And in that language the New Testament is written ; not in its 
classical purity, which knew not things divine, but in the later form, 
which sprung up, as we have seen, at Alexandria. Still, all the inimit- 
able power of the Greek tongue is retained—all the subtle links of 
thought are expressed in its particles—all its words of minut: mental 
and philosophical distinction are made use of. No other language 
will ever express the meaning of God’s Spirit as it may be seen to be 
expressed and known by those who read the New Testament in its 
original Greek.” 





JPope not a jPapist.* 


N the death of his father (23rd October, 1717) Pope received a 
letter of condolence from Bishop Atterbury, in which that dis- 
tinguished prelate delicately alluded to the poet’s religious belief as 
being perhaps not identical with his profession of it. To this Pope 
replied in a calm and well-considered letter, of which the conclusion 
is as follows :— 

“T am not a Papist ; for I renounce the temporal invasions of the 
Papal power, and detest their arrogated authority over Princes and 
States. I am a Catholic in the strictest sense of the word. If I was 
born under an absolute prince I would be a quiet subject ; but I 
thank God I was not. I have a due sense of the excellence of the 
British Constitution. In a word, the things I have always wished to 
see are not a Roman Catholic, or a French Catholic, or a Spanish 
Catholic, but a true Catholic ; and not a King of Whigs, or a King 
of Tories, but a King of England. Which God of his mercy grant 
his present Majesty may be, and all future Majesties. You see, my 
lord, I end like a preacher. This is sermo ad clerum, not ad populum. 
Believe me, with infinite obligation and sincere thanks, ever your,” 
&c.t 





J 


* See the reference to this fact on page 83 of the present number. 
+ See “ Pope’s Works, Life, and Letters” (Ingram & Co.), vol. i., p. 155. 
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Depravation with Jntent. 


SUCH passages as ‘those recorded in John ii. 4 and Matthew. xii. 
48 put a terrible strain on the credulity of the devotees who 
attach themselves to the worship of Mary. The best way of avoiding 
them is of course by locking up the Scriptures in an unknown 
tongue and then throwing away the key. And accordingly this plan 
was practised as long as it was practicable. But when it was no 
longer practicable, when Constantinople had fallen, and Greek 
scholars had visited every university in Europe, and Erasmus had 
published his Paraphrases with the Text, and William Tyndale had 
given to his countrymen the sacred treasure in their mother-tongue, 
and even such Papists as Allen and his associates were shamed into the 
necessity of pretending that they had nothing to fear from the Bible, 
then another course became necessary. The vulgar might have a 
Bible (if they could get it !); but it should still be a Bible which they 
could not use. It should be a translation which should need to be 
translated. And so it was. When the Rhemish Version appeared 
it was with this character exactly. It was neither deep nor clear, but 
only muddy. Like the speech of Sir Hudibras, it was— 
** A Babylonish dialect 
Which learned pedants much affect ; 
It was a party-coluured dress 
Of patched and pyebald languages ; 
*Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin ; 
And had an odd, promiscuous tone, 
As if it talked three parts in one.” 
And so it did. For when nothing was to be gained by perversion it 
could adhere to the text. It could do the very opposite when the 
motive was not wanting. And when this latter course was too glaring, 
and likely to defeat its object, then came in the third course, the 
“three parts in one,” the ¢ertium quid, resulting from the combination 
of the other two. Thus, in Matt. xii. 48 the Rhemish Version, like the 
Protestant, has the words, “ Who is My mother?” Any other rendering 
would have been impossible ; and the effect of the text must be (if 
possible) explained away in the notes. The similar effect of Jno. ii. 
4 also makes large demands on the ingenuity of the annotator, but 
here it seems ngt impossible to do something in the same direction 
with the text itself. And thus, under pretence that it is “a hard 
place” (—and a hard place for Mariolaters no doubt it is—) and that 
in translating it they “keep to it word for word,” they do in fact leave 
it untranslated. 
See how a plain tale shall put them down. 
The Authorized Version renders, ‘Woman, what have I to do 
with thee ?” 
The Douay renders, ‘‘ Woman, what is to me and to thee ?” 
Which of these is the correct translation? The answer—as far as 
this paper is concerned—shall be taken from Romish sources only :— 


gi 


DEPRAVATION WITH INTENT. 








| Vulgate (of Sixtus V. and | 
Greek. | Clement VIII., Paris | 








| 
French of De _ Saci 


Douay Version. | Authorized Version. 


Italian of Martini 
(Romish Version). 





| 

(Romish Version). 
Edition). | 
eer ee Seen le Le eS SE eee 


et Domino | What have you todo with | What have ye to do with | Qu’y a-t-il de commun | 
ithe Lord God of Israel ? | the Lord God of Israel ? jentre vous et le Seigneur | 

|le Dieu d’ Israel ? 

| What hast thou to do| What hast thou to do|Qu’y a-t-il de commun 

with me? | with me ? jentre vous et moi ? 


| What have I to do with | What have I to do with| Qu’y a-t-il entre vous et 
\thee, thou man of God? | thee, O thou man of God ?| moi, homme de Dieu ? 
| 


Th duiv cat Kupiw 7G OeG| Quid vobis 
Ioparjr\;—Jo. xxii. 24. Deo Israel ? 


Ti éuot xai coi ;—Ju. xi. 
12. 
Ti éuot cat cot CvOpwre|Quid mihi et tibi vir 
rod Ocov ;—1 Ki. xvii. 18.| Dei? . 

| 
Ti uot xat cot ;—2 Ki.| Quid mihi et tibi est ? 
iii. 13. 
Ti éuot cat cot Bacdred| Quid mihi et tibi est Rex 
*Tovda ;—2 Ch. xxxv. 21. | Juda? 


| Quid mihi et tibi est? 








| What have I to do with! What have I to do with | Qu’y a-t-il entre vous et 
thee ? | thee ? | moi ? 


What have I to do with| What have I to do with | Qu avez vous 4 deméler| 
thee, O King of Judah? | thee, thou King of Judah ?|@vec moi, @ Roi de Juda? 
Qu’y aura-t-il desormais 
de commun entre moi et 
|les idoles ? 


What have I to do any | What have I todo any 


Tlercvabr@xai tdcdors ;— | Quid mihi ultra idola? ave 
| more with idols ? | more with idols? 


Ho. xiv. 8. 
Ti put xac coe’ Ind vie! Quid nobis et tibi, Jesu, 
100 @¢00 ;—Ma. viii. 29. | Fili Dei ? 





What have we to do with What have we to do |Jesu Fils de Dieu qu’y 

jthee, Jesus, Son of God?|with thee, Jesus, thou |4-t-i] entre vous et nous? 

| Son of God ? 

Tt ipiv cat coc "Inood Quid nobis et tibi, Jesu) What have we to dowith| What have we to do/Qu’y a-t-il entre vous et 

Najapnvé ;—Mar. i. 24. | Nazarene? |thee, Jesus of Nazareth? | with thee, thou Jesus of| nous Jesu de Nazareth ? 
; | Nazareth ? 

Td éuot xai cot "Inoov vié | Quid mihi et tibi, Jesu | What have I to do with | What have 

Tov Ged rod, byicrov :—|Fili, Dei altissimi ? i thee, Jesus, thou Son of | thee, Jesus, thou Son of|moi, Jesu Fils du Dieu 

Mar. v. 7. the Most High God? — ithe Most High God? _| trés haut ? 


Té tiv wal cot "Inood, Quid nobis et tibi, Jesu} What have we to dowith What have 
Natapnvé.—Lu. iv. 34. | Nazarene? thee, Jesus of Nazareth ? 


I to do with Qu’y a-t-il entre vous et 


we to do/Qu’y a-t-il de commun 
|with thee, thou Jesus of|entre nous et vous Jesu 
Nazareth ? |de Nazareth ? 

Té éuot cat got yévar;— |Quid mihi et tibi est, | Woman, what is to me|Woman, what have I to| Femme qu’ya-t-ildecom- 
Jno. ii. 4. !mulier ? \and to thee? do with thee ? mun entre vous et moi ? 





Che avete a far voi col 
Signore Dio d’ Israele ? 


Che hai da fare con me 
tu? 


Che ho io fatto a te, O 
uomo di Dio? 


Che ho io da far con te? 


Che abbiamus noi da 
disputare insieme O Re 
di Giuda ? 

Che ho io omai da fare 
cogli idoli ? 

Che abbiam onoi che fare 
con teco O Gesu Figliuol 
di Dio? 

Che abbiamo noi a fare 
con te, O Gesu Naza- 
reno ? 


Che ho io da fare con te 
Gesu Figliuol di Dio 
altissimo ? 

Che abbiamo noi a fare 
con te Gesu Nazareno? 


Che hoi io da fare con te, 
O Donna? 
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In all these passages it will be observed that thé Vulgate tran- 
slates uniformly; that the French and Italian versions are also 
uniform, and in accordance with the Protestant Version ; and that the 
Douay, in like manner, translates all the passages uniformly, and in 
accordance with the Authorized Version, with the single exception of 
this passage in St. John. In this passage the Douay alone contradicts 
itself, and is opposed by all the versions, besides being contrary to the 
idiom of the Greek and Latin.* 

It is further to be observed that in several passages of the French 
versions the word “ commun,” in exact conformity with the idiom of 
the Greek and Latin, expresses the elliptical word in the passage 
under consideration,—* Woman, what is there zz common between 
thee and me?” The Italian Version, too, closely literal with the 
English, is especially so in this very passage ; and this single fact is 
not the least conclusive of the many which concur to condemn the 
corrupt rendering of the Douay Version. For Martini, who made 
this Italian Version, was Archbishop of Florence and a distinguished 
favourite of Pope Pius VI., to whom the work was dedicated, and who 
expressed his approval of it in an epistle which Martini prefixed to 
his work. , 

The Douay Version is therefore unquestionably depraved. Do 
not the facts now adduced make it equally unquestionable that it 
has been depraved with intent? With the intention, that is, to 
conceal the fact that these words of our Lord do plainly discounten- 
ance all belief in the fables of Mary’s efficacious intercession ? 





QA Cestimonie of Antiquitie. 


HE rs1st and 152nd editions of Keble’s “ Christian Year” have 
just been issued by Messrs. Parker. The latter is a cheap 
edition ata shilling ; the former is on toned paper, at 3s. 6d. Both 
the editions have the altered line, “ As in his hand.” Other editions, 
illustrated, are shortly to be prepared, and these too, it now appears, 
are to be similarly depraved by the substitution of Dr. Pusey’s heresy 
for the orthodoxy of John Keble. Keble’s doctrine that Christ 1s 
present in the Eucharist, in the heart of the faithful recipient, but 
“not in the hand” of the priest, is diametrically opposed to Pusey’s 
doctrine, that the presence in the heart is the same “ 4s in the hand.” 





* The illustration of this last point does not come within the scope of the present 
paper. - Those however to whom it is not familiar, and who may desire to see it 
proved, are referred ¢.g. to the Anacreontic Odes, in the sixteenth of which (lines 
roth, rth, and 14th) the idiom occurs. See also Schleusner’s and Parkhurst’s 
Greek Lexicons for the New Testament under the word ris, Wetstein’s Greek 
Testament, in his notes on Matt. viii. 29, and John ii. 4. Also Bos’s Greek 
Ellipsis on the word xowov, and Paileret’s Latin Ellipsis on the word ‘ com- 
mune. 
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Keble’s doctrine is Scriptural ; it is rational ; it is consistent and clear: 
Pusey’s is none of these. In a word, Keble’s doctrine is the doctrine 
of the Church of England and of Catholic antiquity ; while the 
doctrine of the Regius Professor is a heresy denounced by both. 

Simultaneously with this re-assertion of Romish doctrine we find 
a Church journal of no mean pretensions actually endeavouring to 
represent what it rightly calls “the Roman doctrine of the Real 
Presence” as a mere shibboleth, over which the mutual opponents 
would do well to shake hands. In lofty condescension to the ignorance 
of his readers, the writer in this journal graciously stoops to inform 
them that this “great question is one on which there has existed 
through the progress of Church history much difference of opinion. 
It was the touchstone of the Reformation, a veritable shibboleth. 
As individuals assented to or rejected the cabalistic words, Hoc est 
corpus meum, they were led as victims to the flames, or dismissed in 
safety from the ecclesiastical tribunal. The present age has no prospect 
of arriving at the end of the controversy. It were wise in all parties 
to exercise towards each other a charitable judgment and a forbearing 
temper.” 

In this utterance, although there is hardly a single sentence that 
holds true without some modification, the best part, perhaps, is the 
exhortation to “a charitable judgment.” But as “ charity” “ rejoiceth 
in the truth,” the promotion of the truth is evidently a work of 
charity. And in aid of this work we propose to winnow the chaff from 
the wheat ; to separate questions of opinion from matters of fact ; and 
to show that whatever else the doctrine of the English Church may be 
it is no mere shibboleth. 

“ This doctrine of the Real Presence, as we are accused for teach- 
ing it,” says Dr. Pusey, “was the one doctrine of the Church from 
Apostolic times. It was one doctrine, taught by all, everywhere.” 
And again he says that this is “the Catholic doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist which the Church of England has inherited from primitive 
antiquity.”* 

Now we join issue on the facts. We deny the correctness of this 
statement in every particular. Instead of being, as its learned advo- 
cate declares, “the one doctrine of the Church from Apostolic times,” 
and “ Catholic doctrine” too, we affirm and maintain, without fear 





* The context of this passage is too important to be omitted. According to- 
the Church Times (June 18th, 1869, p. 236): “The Rev. Doctor, who Guenmien 
his speech was loudly applauded, concluded, amidst loud cheers, by proposing the 
following resolution :—‘ That this Union, having regard to endeavours now being 
made to procure the condemnation of those clergy who teach the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar, hereby expresses its conviction that 
(whatever differences may exist among its members, and other Churchmen, as to 
the expediency, under existing circumstances, of a more or less elaborate ritual) 
there is a widespread determination to resist at all hazards any attempt to prohibit 
the teaching of the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, which the Church of 
England has inherited from primitive antiquity.’ ” 
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of successful contradiction, that Dr. Pusey’s doctrine was never 
“Catholic ;” and in “ Apostolic times ” it was unknown. 

The validity of this affirmation is indeed attested by evidence so 
multifarious, and so continuous, that our only difficulty in adducing 
it is the difficulty of selection. We find it in the Clementine Liturgy 
as set forth in the “ Apostolic Constitutions ;” in the Second Apology 
of Justin Martyr ; in Irenzeus; in Clement of Alexandria ; in ‘Tertul- 
lian against the Marcionites; in Origen’s Commentary on St. Mat- 
thew, and in his eighth book against Celsus ; in Ephrem of Antioch, 
and Eusebius of Cesareea, and Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa; in Jerome against Jovinian, 
and in the Homilies of Macarius ; in Ambrose of Milan, and Augus- 
tine of Hippo, and Theodoret of Cyprus, aye, and even in the formal 
treatise against the Nestorians and Eutychians of Gelasius himself. 

This catena of irrefragable testimony brings us to the end of the 
fifth century, and when, three hundred years later, another doctrine 
began to be proposed, who does not know how strenuous and universal 
was the opposition it encountered, and that too from the greatest men 
of the age. 

To cite but a single example, there is the Latin treatise of Johannes 
Scotus,* written at the request of the Emperor Charles the Bald, in 
which the first scholar of his time condemns the materialistic heresy 
of the monk of Corby, in terms as trenchant as those employed by 
the Court at Bath against its adoption by Archdeacon Denison. And 
this was followed in the tenth century by A£lfric’s (Saxon) epistles, 
and the Saxon Homily read in England on Easter-day. ‘Throughout 
the whole of this Homily the bread and wine are spoken of ina sense 
diametrically opposed to that for which the Ritualists contend as if it 
were “Catholic doctrine.” £.g., “‘ The Saviour saith, ‘ He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life ;’ and He bade 
them eat not that body which He was going about with, nor that 
blood to drink which He shed for us; but He meant by that word 
the Holy Eucharist, which sfiritually is His body and His blood.” 
Again, “In the old law, faithful men offered to God divers sacrifices 
that had for signification (towards betokening) of Christ’s body ; cer- 
tainly, this Zucharist, which we do now hallow at God’s altar, zs a 
remembrance of Christ's body, which He offered for us, and of His 
blood which He shed for us.” Such in pre-Reformation times was 
the actual existence of Reformation doctrine, and the precedent for 
that caution of the later Homilies to beware lest of a memory we make 
a sacrifice. 

Writing to Wulfstane, Archbishop of York, Ailfric, who was con- 
temporary with Dunstan, and an ecclesiastic of great celebrity, says: — 

“The Lord which hallowed the Eucharist before His sufferings, 
saith that the bread was His own body, and the wine was truly His 





* Commonly but erroneously attributed to Bertram. 
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blood, and yet that lively bread is not bodily so notwithstanding ; not 
the selfsame body that Christ suffered in; nor that holy wine is the 
Saviour’s blood which was shed for us in bodily thing, or meaning, 
but in spiritual understanding. 

“ The apostle hath said that they all did eat the same spiritual meat, 
and they all drank the same spiritual drink ; he saith not bodily, but 
spiritually. And Christ was not yet born, nor His blood shed, when 
the people of Israel ate that meat and drank of that stone ; and ¢he 
stone was not bodily Christ, though He so said. /¢ was the same 
mystery in the old law, and they did spiritually signify that spiritual 
Eucharist of our Saviour’s body, which we consecrate now.” 

The very rare work from which these extracts are taken is entitled 
““A Testimonie of Antiquitie, showing the auncient faythe in the 
Church of England, touching the Sacrament of the body and bloud 
of the Lord here publicly preached, and also receaved in the Saxons’ 
tyme above 600 years agoe. Jmprinted at London by Iohn Day.” 
Appended to the Testimony is the following attestation, signed by the 
Archbishops of both provinces, and thirteen other bishops: an 
attestation the more weighty because not pronounced in terms of un- 
discriminating eulogy; and because, while censuring the lingering 
traits of “ great ignorance and superstition” derived from “‘ monckery,” 
it declares in most explicit and conclusive terms that the spiritual 
“ understanding of the sacramental bread and wine” in the Lord’s 
Supper (to the exclusion of the material or corporeal) had been “ the 
common taught doctrine of the Church of England ” in Saxon times 
not less than at the era of the Reformation :— 

“As the writynges of the fathers euen of the first age of the 
Churche bee not thought on all parties so perfect that whatsoever 
thyng hath beene of thé spoken ought to be receaued without all 
exceptid (which honour truelye them selues both knewe and also 
haue confessed to be onely due to the most holy and tryed word of 
God : so in this sermon here published some thyngs be spoken not 
consonant to sounde doctrine ; but rather to such corruption of great 
ignorance and superstition as hath taken roote in the church of log 
time, being ouermuch cumbered with monckery. But all these things 
that be thus of some reprehensi6 be as it wer but by the way touched : 
the full and whole discourse of all the former part of the sermé, and 
almost of the whole sermon is about the understanding of the sacra- 
mentall bread and wine howe it is the bodye and bloude of Christ 
our Sauiour, by which is reuealed and made knowen, what hath been 
the common taught doctrine of the Church of England on this behalf 
many hundreth years agoe, contrayre vnto the vnaduised writyng of 
some nowe adayes. Nowe that thys foresayd Saxon Homely, with 
the other testimonies before alleged, doe fullye agree to the olde 
auncient bookes (whereof some bee written in the olde Saxon, and 
some in the Lattyne) from whence they are taken ; these here vnder 
written vpon diligent perusing and comparing the same haue found 
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by conference, that they are trulye put forth in print without any 
adding, or withdrawing any thyng for the more faithful reporting of the 
same ; and, therefore, for the better credite hereof, have subscribed 


their names :— 


Matthew, Archbyshop of Canterburye ;* 
Thomas, Archbyshop of Yorke ; 
Edmunde, Byshop of London ; 

Iames, Byshop of Durham ; 

Robert, Byshop of Winchester ; 
William, Byshop of Chichester ; 

Iohn, Byshop of Hereford ; 

Richard, Byshop of Elye ; 





Edwine, Byshop of Worcester ; 

Nicholas, Byshop of Lincolne ; 

Richard, Byshop of St. Dauys ; 

Thomas, Byshop of Couentry and 
Lichfield ; 

John, Byshop of Norwiche; 

John, Byshop of Carlyll ; 

Nicholas, Byshop of Bangor. 


With diuers other personages of honour and Credit subscribing their 
names, the recorde whereof remains in the hands of the moste 
reuerend father Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

And yet in the teeth of testimony like this, the Ritualists, boasting 
of their “identity of doctrine” with Papal Rome, would have us 
credulous enough to believe that their Papal doctrine is none other 
than that “ Catholic doctrine,” which the Church of England has in- 
herited from primitive antiquity ! Our present limits compel us to post- 
pone the further exposure of these Ritualistic pretensions ; but mean- 
time we commend to our readers this decisive “'Testimonie” of 
Archbishop Parker and his fellows, and to our opponents a medita- 
tion on the reprehension thus thrown on “the vnaduised writyng of 
some nowe a dayes.” 


THe DANGERS OF MIXED MARRIAGES.—Dr. Manning, in his late Lenten 
Pastoral, has made a special reference to the case of the girl Mary Ellen 
Andrews recently before the Court of Queen’s Bench and the Court of Chancery. 
It will be remembered that it was proved there had been an ante-nuptial arrange- 
ment between the parties, that the children should be brought up in their respect- 
ive creeds—that is to say, the father being a Roman Catholic, that the boys 
should be educated as such—the mother being a Protestant, that the girls should 
be educated as Protestants. This is the arrangement usually made in such mixed 
marriages. But it is well that those who have contracted such marriages, or are 
about to do so, should understand that it has now been declared that such an 
agreement is at variance with the laws of the Romish Church, according to 
the doctrine of Dr. Manning. That there may be no doubt on this point, we give 
verbatim the words of the Romish Archbishop, now published, and we think 
this should be known as widely as possible throughout the United Kingdom. 
** It is said that the usual agreement was made between the father and the mother 
that the boys should be brought up Catholics, and the girls Protestants: an 
agreement which every Catholic knows to be contrary to the Divine and the natural 
law ; and if ever made in violation of conscience by any Catholic, to be null and 
void.”--- Weekly Register, tst March, 1873. 

LoRD, give me a heart to turn all knowledge to Thy glory and not to mine ; 
keep me from being deluded with the lights of vain philosophy ; keep me from the 
pride of human reason ; let me not think my own thoughts, nor dream my own 
imaginations ; but in all things acting under the good peome of thy Holy Spirit, 
may I live in all simplicity, humility, and singleness of heart, unto the Lord Jesus 
Christ, now and for ever.—KIRKE WHITE. 





* Je., Matthew Parker. 
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